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Home Gardens. 
Strawberry Beds. 

ese beds which have done yielding their fruit should now be carefully over- 

hauled and thoroughly cleaned out, old leaves should be clipped off, weeds pulled 
out, and the ground made clean, clear and mellow ; the success of next year’s crops 
depends entirely upon the care of this year’s plants from now until October. If 
neglected the fruit will fail. If any are too skeptical about the efficacy of removal 
of all the leaves from the tops of their plants, let them try but a few plants this 
year. Select a dozen and clip off all leaves, old and new, cover them with a moder-" 
ate sprinkling of mulch, so as to keep off the hot sun, and let the mulch remain for 
a couple of months until the new leaves have been formed. If this plan should prove 
a success on first trial, the cultivator can thereafter extend the systen to his entire 
bed. The philosophy of the practice is simple, being to clear off all incubus and 
draft upon the plant, such as old leaves, stems, &c., and to permit the roots to form 
a new top or breathing vent and new and more healthy and vigorous fruit sets. We 
have yet to learn of a single failure where the work has been properly done. The 
mulching is indispensable to perfect success. 


Mutching a Protection Against Drouth. 

Our article on mulching published two years since, was widely copied throughout 
the United States, and has had an effect in drawing the attention of fruitgrowers to 
this practice as the only true and sound one for the successful cultivation of fruit and 
the preservation of trees through varying seasons of dry and hot weather. Straw- 
berries are now generally mulched, and less gritty or sandy fruit is now seen in our 
markets than ever before. 

A sagacious small fruit grower near New Brunswick, N. J., mulches his place 


heavily and never removes it from one year’s end to the other. His soil is always 
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cool, mellow, and his trees and vines never suffer from heat, his fruit is large, fair and 
delicious, and his produce is extraordinary in quantity. 

For all newly planted irees in the spring of the year, mulching is the only safe 
guarantee of their success,—without mulching many will fail; with it, not one should 
be lost. The practise is also a saving of labor, and if the mulch is applied two to 
three inches deep, it will keep down all weeds. 

Mulching can also be used to retard fruit three to ten days in time of ripening. 
Upon sandy light soil, currants can not be grown without it. 

Pears dropping from the tree are safe from bruises. Tomatoes mulched with it, 
will double their produce. We scarcely know of a single objection to mulching, and 
in our experience it has proved one of the most economical and efficient aids to fruit 
culture ever brought to the notice of the public. 

Sowing Tomatoes, 

We have uniformly found that where tomato seed has been sown in the hill where 
the plants are to remain, and they are not transplanted, we can obtain more than 
double the quantity from plants that are transplanted. They will be somewhat later, 
but larger and finer fruit. Transplanting has the effect of inducing early ripening 
at the sacrifice of an abundant quantity and large size. 

How to Make a Small Fruit Farm Pay its Way. 

First.—Never run in debt for land or improvements or stock. Interest to pay will 
eat up all your profits. 

Second.— Spend on manure all you can spare. Manure is like judicious advertis- 
ing, sure to come back again with double interest. Keep cows, and make manure; 
keep a good compost-heap under way. Never spend a cent off the farm for fertilizers. 

Third.—Do not depend upon fruits exclusively for a living, but have some extra 
Jand to give you corn, potatoes, beans and other farm produce for home support and 
comfort. Raise enough hay, grass and grain for your horse, cows, and keep some 
pigs and poultry. Eggs, chickens and butter will help pay your store bills. The 
sale of your calves and hogs will help give you a good winter outfit. 

Fourth.—Do not depend upon one kind of fruit, but have a variety ripening from 
the earliest down to the latest of the growing season—aspargus—strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, early pears, late pears. Do not attempt too much; two 
acres of each will be enough to succeed well with on a moderate capital. 

Fifth.—Be prepared for a good many disappointments—bad seasons, late rains, 
at times unprofitable markets, sometimes untrustworthy agents. Choose a farm near 
a good thriving town and work that up. Market your own fruit yourself as far as 
possible. 

Sizth.—Be prepared to invest considerable capital in small fruits before it becomes 
successful. Your first crop of strawberries will rarely ever pay more than enough 
for the expense of plants and planting; the second crop will hardly pay for the berry 
baskets, and the third crop will only give a margin for making up deficiencies here 
and there. It is only after the third year that profits can be counted. 

Seventh.—Small fruit culture is only profitable to those who start with capital, 
no debts, plenty of manure and can “ hang on” to the very last. 
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Killing Grubs. 


The following cheap and effecacious method is given ina late number of The Gardeners’ 
Monthly: ‘ Dissolve a coffee-cup full of salt in hot water, then put into a common 
sized watering pan, and fill up with cold water. Just give each plant a gentle switch 
over with this mixture, and they will disappear in a moment, and the salt and water 
will nourish the plants wonderfully. All greens are fond of salt and water. Some 
people would be afraid of killing their cauliflowers ; but it must be borne in mind 
that the salt and water will not penetrate the leaves. It runs off to the roots, kill- 
ing every caterpillar in its way.” 


Soil for Gladiolus, 


The Rural Messenger says, that a deep mellow soil with an abundance of sun and 


air, yet light and rich from the previous year’s manuring, is far better than soil in 


which fresh manure has been just applied. The former will give immediate and con- 


tinuous stimulus to the bulb, while the other will afford an overdose in June and 
early in July, failing therewith as dry August and early September comes, and it 
will not recover until the bloom is over and gone. 


Bulbs planted in light, dry, thin soil, or with fresh manure, for support, generally 
burn up and die out in midsummer with the heat. 

If bulbs are ready on hand in the spring time, and the soil is not ready, pack them 
in moss, wet with tepid water, and lay them, not in the sun, but in a warm room a 
few days, or until the ground is fitted for them. 


The earlier a hill is started the bet- 
ter its bloora. 


When planting, it is a good practice to surround the bulbs with clean soil; but 
unless the soil is of a rather heavy or clayey nature such practice is not absolutety 


essential to successs. Plant the bulb two to three inches deep—the latter depth for 


heavy soil—and at distances of eight inches apart each way. 


Trellis for Tomatoes, 

Over each hill of tomatoes place a four-square frame made as follows: Let the 
upright pieces be about two and a-half feet high, one inch square. Select three pieces 
of lath one foot to one and a-half long and nail crossways. One across the top of 
the upright sticks and the others at distances of nine inches below. Place this over 
the hill before the plant has grown a foot high, and train the stems upon the lateral 
supports ; thus the fruit is kept from the ground and will double in size and perfection 
of quality. 

Summer Pruning Small Fruits. 

Summer pruning does away with the necessity of staking and tying raspberries 
and blackberries. It does more than this; it increases the amount of fruit, makes 
it of better size and flavor, and gives the canes a form and a degree of hardnéss which 
enables them better to resist the severity of Northern winters. Without summer 
pruning these small fruits cannot be grown with profit or with any degree of certainty 
as to yield. A plantation neglected in this particular would soon run out. 

The Black Cap Raspberries should be checked in their upward growth when about 
two or two and one-half feet in height. The work may be done either by pinching 
or cutting. If the patch be large, a convenient method is to clip the tops of the 
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young canes with a common corn knife, and the work can be done about as fast as a 
man can walk along the rows. The upward growth being thus checked, the side 
branches start vigorously, and push out long and assume a drooping form. A new 
upward growth usually will not begin again, but in case it should, the eutting or 
pinching must be repeated. We should not check the growth of the side branches, 
unless they interfere with cultivation the first season, but shorten them in early in 
the spring of their bearing year. 

The Antwerps and their class should, also, be summer pruned when the shoots 
are about the same height. It is an object to promote the growth of side branches, 
as on these most of the fruit will be borne. Thus shortened the canes become stiff 
enough to support themselves in an upright position without the use of stakes. 

Blackberries must be shortened in as above described, if the grower gets any 
profit or comfort in trying to produce this fruit. It produces the same effect as on 
the raspberries, viz: causing the side shoots to grow with vigor, and these must be 
severally shortened next spring. With this management staking may be entirely dis- 
pensed with, as, indeed, it is in plantations where these fruits are cultivated on a 
large scale for market. 

Too many new canes should not be allowed to grow in a hill. Three or four of 
the Black Caps are sufficient ; four or five of the Antwerps and this class, and two 
or three of Blackberries. If more appear they should be cut away.—American 
Rural Home. 

The Value of a Good Garden, 

A writer in The Prairie Farmer, says :—A man of my acquaintance, who follows 
a professional life, more than half supports for six of the spring, summer and autumn 
months, a family of five from the products of a spot of land considerably less than a 
quarter of an acre. The outside is set with the hardier small fruits, which, coming 
each in their season, furnish a luscious desert for the table ; then comes peas, separate 
plantings, that gave of this delectable dish a supply for three months; and best of 
all, green corn, the first planted in April, the last in August, ripening from July to 
November, and giving a larger amount of palatable and wholesome food than can be 
produced in the same area, whatever other crop is planted. 


Morning Glories. 

A floral contributor to the N. E. Farmer, says, she put some morning glories on 
the east side of her house last spring, and from nine vines, obtained seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty blossoms. 

Currant Worms. 

As usual, these pests have re-appeared this spring in many places, but mostly in 
the Northern and Middle States. One cultivator says, “he tried whale oil soap, but 
the worms grew fat upon it ; /obacco soap rather subdued them ; strong soap-suds were 
only a grateful shower, and water made strong and dark with droppings from the hen 
roost had much more effect upon the user than upon the worm.” 

The editor of the N. E. Farmer, says, ‘‘ white hellebore’’ proved the most effec- 
tive of all methods he tried, still there are some objections to it. Tn the first place, 
it is a poisonous article, and in careless hands might be the means of much suffering, 
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or prove fatal to human life. In a small way, in private gardens, its cost might not 
prove burdensome, but where currants are raised for market, it would be objection- 
able. Again, it is a slow, disagreeable, and tedious task, to apply it to the bushes 
so as to prevent the ravages of the worms. The fly comes from the ground and 
deposits its eggs on the under sides of the leaves, and at first usually on that part of 
the foliage near the ground. If the hellebore is sifted on the foliage it must pass 
down into the centre of the bush quite freely, and cover most of the leaves, or the 
worms will continue their work. We made careful use of it last year, and found it 
efficacious in some degree, but not a certain preventive. Carefully searching for the 
leaves containing eggs or worms, picking them into boxes and crushing them under 
feet, accomplished more than anything else resorted to. But that process was tire- 
some, and to some is a disgusting one, and unless the bushes were quite vigorous, 
the leaves could not well be spared. Carbolic acid in solution was tried, but did 
not prove satisfactory. That is also poisonous, and therefore a dangerous article to 
have about. 

The carbolate of lime is another article used to destroy the currant worm. It is 
in the form of a fine flour, has a disagreeable odor, and we should think would be 
quite objectionable if any portion of it should touch the fruit. Dr. E. Worcester, of 
Waltham, Mass., informed the editor of the Boston Journal of Chemistry, that “ he 
tried this powder in many instances last summer, and found that while it was fully 
as effectual as hellebore, it was less disagreeable, less costly and perfectly safe. The 
method of using it is to sprinkle it over the vines as soon as the worm makes its 
appearance. One or two applications was found sufficient. Neither the foliage nor 
the fruit, he stated, was injured by the carbolate of lime.” 

In the Religious Magazine for March, 1871, the Rev. E. H. Sears, after relating 
several experiments to destroy the currant worm, which proved ineffectual, says : 

“Soon after these disastrous experiments, I was on a visit to a friend who is an 
amateur gardener. I was surprised to find his currant bushes green and flourishing, 
and pretty well loaded with clusters ; while looking over the fence into his neighbor’s 
garden, the bushes were stripped entirely bare. ‘How in the world did you save 
them ?’ was a very natural, and in my case a very eager inquiry. Take a pound of 
copperas and dissolve it in seven gallons of water, and sprinkle it over the bushes with 
a watering pot. My bushes were getting covered with the worm, but one application 
dosed him effectually. I advised my neighbor over the fence to do the same, but 
neighbor’s wife objected, fearing the copperas would poison the currants, and so he 
sprinkled them with lime; and you see the result. My friend found a second appli- 
cation necessary a few weeks later when the pest re-appeared; and the result was q 
large and beautiful crop of ripe currants.” 
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A Handsome Ornamental Tree. The Abies Albertiana. — 


ro n, beautifnl evergreen has not as yet been cultivated in this country, and we 

doubt whether it is even known upon the catalogues of our most extensive nursery- 
men. The plant is a native of Oregon and British Columbia, and was introduced 
into England by Jeffrey, who sent home some seeds while on his Oregon expedition, 
and from these, has been raised this fine specimen of a variety of the Hemlock spruce. 
It was at first called, Jeffrey’s Abies tazifolia, then afterwards named by Gordon in 
his Pinetum, as the Abies Mertensiana. Murray, however, pronounced the two 
species entirely distinct in foliage, cones, and other particulars, and describes it as 
altogether a new variety, and gives to it the name of Abies Albertia, in honor of 
Prince Albert, and by this name it has since been known. 

The accompanying illustration of a fine specimen was taken from a photograph of 
a tree growing on Mr. George Patton’s property of the Cairnies, in Perthshire. 
This was raised from the first consignment of seeds received from Jeffrey, in 1851, 
and at the time of the sketch was eleven years of age, and fifteen feet high. The 
place where it was growing is on the southern slope of the Grampian hills, about ten 
miles west of Perth, and consequently in a much worse climate and more exposed 
district than will be found in three-fourths of the whole of Great Britain. 

Another specimen, very beautiful, fourteen feet six inches high, is to be seen at 
Hafodums, the property of H. R. Sandbach, Esq. 

Specimens of the cones and leaves of Abies Mertensiana and of the Abies Albertiana, 
are in the collection of the Royal Horticultural Society, London, England. Mr. 
Murray gives the following botanical description : 

“ A tree of 100 to 150 feet in height; branches, flexible and weeping ; branchlets, 
slender, with a dirty, brown bark, pubescent; pulvini slightly angularly decursent, 
thickened at apex, wholly, and pressed to the branchlet; phyllule semi-orbicular ; 
buds, small, surrounded at the base by pulvini, and enclosed by one row of about five 
scales ; leaves, from three to seven lines long, perennial; subdistichous, petiolate, 
linear, somewhat pointed, entire, above glabrous and without stomata, below with a 
midrib, on each side of which, are about nine or ten irregular and inconspicuous rows 
of stomata ; inflorescence, not observed ; cones, fawn colored, about an inch in length, 
elongate-ovate with five rows of scales in the longitudinal spiral, amounting to about 
twenty-five scales in all; seales elongate, oblong, oval, about six or seven lines in 
length, and three and a half lines in breadth; coriaceous, somewhat glabrous, and 
substriated on the outside where exposed, tomentose inside, and where covered by the 
neighboring scales, stipitgte, eared at the base on one side, rounded on the other; 
margins, slightly irregular; braets linear, blunt at the point, with the margins entire, 
about three lines in length, and three-fourths of a line in breadth; seeds, small, 
inequilateral, easily separated from the wing, which is about three times the length 
of the seed, and one and a half times its breadth,” 
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The Abies Albertiana. 
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Pruning Shrubbery. 

re is, perhaps, no subject in horticulture so little understood by amateurs as 

pruning. The gardener, when he prunes trees and shrubs, does it for the pur- 
pose of regulating the crop of fruit or flowers. Besides forming the shape of the sub. 
ject he operates upon, he has learned to form a limb or branch where they are wanted; 
also to check the growth so that it will conform to whatever space it may be con- 
venient to confine it. This the amateur may easily learn, if he will but try. Of 
course he will have to make himself perfeetly familiar with the different varieties of 
shrubs, and their seasons of flowering and habits of growth. All shrubs do not grow 
alike, as, for instance, the Azaleas, Daphnes, Rhododendron and Peony, Moutan or 
Shrubby Peony ; these are slow growing shrubs, and seldom require any pruning, just 
sufficient to keep them in shape. If a person, ignorant of the characteristics of 
these plants, should undertake to prune them the same as we prune Altheas, why the 
natural consequence would be total loss of bloom. There are different opinions as 
to the proper time for prmting. It has been settled as a fixed fact that early in 
February or March is the best time; but facts are not always correct, although they 
are said to be stubborn things. Some varieties do not flower until late in the sea- 
son, such as the Rose of Sharon and some of the Spireas. These may be pruned any 
time early in spring, as they produce their flowers on wood of the same season's 
growth, while the Spirea Prunifolia produces its beautiful wreaths of delicate white 
flowers on slender shoots of the last season’s growth. If these shoots are pruned at 
the usual season, when all other pruning is done, the crop of flowers is diminished in 
proportion to the amount of wood taken away. This applies to most of the shrubs 
which bloom early, and particularly to the Syringa Persica, or Persian Lilacs ; these 
produce their flowers on the extreme ends of the wood of the last year’s growth. lf 
these are cut off, the flowers are lost for that season. Our practice has been, of late 
years, to let all the early blooming shrubs flower, and immediately after to prune 
them ; by adopting this course we have a full crop of flowers, and there is plenty of 
time to make flowering wood the balance of the season. Some varieties of shrubs 
are very straggling in their habits of growth, as the Forsythia, Cydonia, Japonica 
and Philadelphus Inodorus—these require very close pruning to keep them in proper 
shape. The double flowering Almond is another of the shrubs that ought never to 
be pruned until it is done blooming. Pruning for modifying the form of the shrub 
embraces the management of the plant from the first year of its growth. If it is 
attended to at this period, it is a very simple matter to have beautifully shaped 
plants. For small grounds, shrubs are more suitable than trees, on account of the 
beauty of their different colored flowers and the ease with which they may be kept 
within bounds. As an article for hedges, to divide different portions of the garden, 
we would recommend the Cydonia Japonica, Wigelia and Spirea Reevesii. Deutzia 
Scabra grows quite high, and makes a capital hedge, They are easily kept in shape 
by the judicious use of the pruning shears, THomMAs CAVANAGH. 
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The Cynthiana Grape. 


EO. HUSMANN, of Hermann, Mo , in his Grape Notes in his journal, The Grape 
Culturist, stated recently that the Cynthiana Grape gives “the best red wine yet 
produced on the American Continent.” An opinion of such unqualified praise de- 
serves more than usual notice ; hence we reproduce here his more extended remarks, 
lately written in The Prairie Farmer: 

“There are so few American wine grapes that are wholly free from objections of 
some kind, that we naturally prize very highly one having so many excellencies as 
this one possesses. The following, written more than two years ago, are equally 
applicable now that this grape has been much more widely tested, and we ven- 
ture a reprint, particularly as many of our present readers have probably never 
seen the number containing the illustration and description of this very valuable grape. 

“Received by us in 1868, from Wm. R. Prince, Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., 
Origin, Arkansas, where it was probably found growing wild. It is a true Mstivalis 
in all its habits, and resembles Norton’s Virginia so closely that it is nearly impos- 
sible to distinguish the wood or leaf, although the bunch is generally somewhat more 
shouldered, and the berry more juicy and somewhat sweeter. 

“Bunch of medium size, moderately compact and shouldered. Berry below me- 
dium, round and black, with blue bloom ; sweet, spicy, moderately juicy. Juice very 
dark red. Weighs very heavy on the must scale, even higher than Norton’s Virginia, 
and makes, so far, our best red wine. It has as much body, or even more, than Nor- 
ton’s Virginia, but is of exquisite flavor, being much more delicate than Norton’s and 
can safely enter the lists with the choicest Burgundy wines. 

“Vine, vigorous, healthy and productive, as sure in its crops of well ripened fruit 
here as any variety we know, but very difficult to propagate. Since it bore its first 
crop in 1859, we have never seen a rotten berry on it. 

“The fruit ripens a few days earlier than Norton’s and about a week earlier than 
Catawba. Specific gravity of must, from 98 degrees to 180, according to the season. 

“While we can confidently recommend the true Cynthiana as the best for red wine 
which we have tried, we must, at the same time, caution the public against spurious 
vines which have been sent out under thatname. A variety resembling the Clinton, 
but not as good, has been sent out under that name from Illinois by unscrupulous parties, 
and another variety closely resembling it in wood and foliage, from Eermann, by 
parties who honestly thought they had the true Cynthjana. 

“This latter spurious variety we have not yet been able to identify. It makes a 
darker wine than Norton’s, of a peculiar flavor, resembling parched coffee, which may 
be useful for medical purposes, but does not resemble the exquisite wine of the true 
Cynthiana in the least. The close resemblance of the Cynthiana to the Norton, and 
also to this spurious variety, will make it very easy for unscrupulous parties to 
deceive their customers; and as we introduced it here, and look upon it, so far, as 
our best and most reliable grape for red wine, we consider it‘our duty to warn the 
public against these deceptions.” 
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Stoke Newrinerton, Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 6, 1871, 

DITOR Horticutturist: Dear friend, permit me to make an experiment in 
order to ascertain if a subject which is of the most common-place order in this 
country has any interest for your readers. It will depend very much on my mode 
of submitting it to their attention ; but, of necessity, a bad advocate of a good cause 
ought to make something of it, and I shall first endeavor, while I have an hour to 
spare, to say something of a great social institution which I believe to be peculiar to 
this country, but for its intrinsic merit, worthy of attention, however, men do con- 
gregate, and the domestic arts are encouraged for the edification and solace of the 
industrial throng. Pardon me if I assume, for mere whim’s sake, that you know nothing 
practically of our autumnal exhibitions of chrysanthemums. In a most striking manner 
do they represent the inner life of our crowded cities. I cannot go through one 
of these exhibitions without indulging in meditation on the initial impulses of races, 
for in these displays I seem to find an expression of that earnest love of nature which 
has made our language rich and our race strong, and our influence universal. Love 
of the country is certainly not peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon, but it is an abiding pas. 
sion of his, and if he must be shut up in a great town to guide a steam engine instead 
of a plough he will have a garden, and some time in the autumn a contest in chry- 
santhemums. In all our great towns this noble flower is cultivated with greater 
devotion than any other flower, and yet, strange to say, it cannot be properly 
described as pre-eminent in popularity, for I think the pelargoniums and the rose fairly 
share with it the proofs of future esteem. I know not how to communicate to your 
readers the exact position of the chrysanthemum in our gardens except by saying 
that although it is not the most important subject that claims our attention in the 
development of floriculture, yet it is, par excellence, the people’s flower. But we shall 
get at the case presently perhaps. In the first place, then, let it be understood that 
in great and grand gardens the chrysanthemum is scarcely known. This is strange, 
but true. Now it is known in connection with the fashionable promenade or place 
of great public resort, as witness, that the Royal Horticulture Society and the Crys- 
tal Palace have made many attempts to establish chrysanthemum exhibitions, and 
have signally failed from first to last. Our wealthy amateurs delight in orchids, 
palms, ferns and hard-wooded plants, but, as a rule, they despise the chrysanthemum. 
Our humblest amateurs grow pinks, picotees, pansies and auriculas, but have only a 
small regard for the chrysanthemum, because to enjoy it in this country it must be 
flowered under glass, and that doubtless is the sole impediment to its adoption by 
workingmen as one of their best floral pets. You will begin to ask how it 
can be a “people’s flower.” Well, it is so in this sense, that it is equal in favor 
with the geraniums with our middle class folks in all great towns. It is, I may say, 
a tradesman’s flower, and those who really take an interest in its cultivation throw 
so much heart into the pastime that they render this autumnal flower representative 
of great social necessities, and the deep, underlying characteristics of the Teutonic 
blood which yet flows in the veins of Englishmen. For full twenty years past I have 
attended in the course of every November some twenty to thirty exhibitions of this 
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flower, duty sometimes calling me, and at other times mere curiosity and the love 
of the thing, and the desire to shake hands with friends at a season of holiday. It has 
been my privilege to see the institution developed from small beginnings to its pres- 
ent splendor and completeness ; and when I contrast what I saw in St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, on the 22d of November last, with the modest displays in my own 
village twenty years ago, the contrast astonishes me, for it is as if a flea should grow 
to an elephant in the course of an hour before one’s eyes, as may have happened to 
many a one in a dream. 

Let us go back to the beginning, in order to claim for this rural suburb of Stoke 
Newington whatever renown it should have as the home of the first chrysanthemum 
society. Picture, if you can, one of our own old-fashioned wayside hostelries, and call 
it the “‘ Rochester Castle.’* Go back five and twenty years, and picture the low-roofed 
parlor wherein every evening a number of the better class of tradesman and small 
gentlemen of tae village enveloped themselves and each other in clouds of tubacco 
smoke, and while stirring their toddy discussed the politics of the day and the 
latest scandal of the district, and the personal predelictions of the most prominent 
members of ‘the parlor.” There you shall see a big handsome man, of generous, 
rosy face, and the complexion and expression of true Anglo; or if not that, at least 
as fine a typical Englishman as a searcher after ethnological types could desire. 
That is Robert James, the landlord of the ‘‘ Rochester,” a first rate host, an enthu- 
siastic and able florist; a man of broad sympathies and healthy tastes. The chrys- 
anthemum has become a pet of his, and he has formed a collection of some five and 
twenty sorts. The talk of the parlor turns upon floriculture quite acording to 
custom, and an exhibition of chrysanthemums is determined on, and Robert James 
takes the lead as treasurer and advocate; and, of all the workers in the movement, 
best of all lays claim by his activities to be forever after known as the Father of the 
first Chrysanthemum Society. Thenceforward, for full ten years, Stoke Newington 
stands almost alone in its public vindication of the flower, and the annual exhibitions 
of the society create a local stir and exercise a little influence beyond, through the 
reports that appear in the public prints. Almost as if by magic, there is an out- 
break of chrysanthemum societies in London; and in the month of November the 
exhibitions constitute an important subject of conversation, and if the weather 
happens to be favorable when the shows are held, they are visited by thousands of 
people, to whom just then any kind of daylight entertainment is a perfect godsend, 
for the public gardens have ceased to attract, and the general scheme of public 
amusements is somehow out of joint, and this very entertainment is the thing the 
middle classes want to drive dull care away. Did I say “daylight?” By all that’s 
true and good I had nearly forgotten them. During November we rarely have any 
daylight, and by a peculiar and blessed dispensation, for which God be praised, a 
good show of chrysanthemums presents a magnificent appearance under gaslight, and 
at all our London exhibitions there is more money taken and consequently more 
company present at a show during one hour after 6 P. M., than during all the pre- 
vious hours of the same day. At the present time there are in London no less than 
twenty societies formed and maintained expressly for the representation of the 
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chrysanthemum, and many of those who love the flower put business aside when the 
season of display recurs, and go from show to show and from garden to garden 
inspecting, criticising, joking, and winding up with a “bit of dinner” at the house 
of one of the fancy, or at some hostelry, such as the Rochester, where chrysanthe. 
mum growers are wont to congregate. It would follow as a matter of course, that 
many English towns would be stimulated by the example of the metropolis, and con. 
sequently the queen of the autumn has received formal homage in every one of our 
great trading centers, so that it may with truth be said that chrysanthemum societies 
abound in the land. In two of their number the institution has attained to an 
extensive development. Bristol is great in chrysanthemums, but Liverpool is 
greater. In fact our great Lancashire trading port has outstripped the Metropolis 
in the production of one annual exhibition, which in artistic finish and splendor, in 
completeness and extent, far surpasses any one of the London shows, but then Liy. 
erpool customary has but ene exhibition and London has twenty. 

It is necessary now to refer to one who in his day exercised an enormous influence 
in the popularizing of this flower, not simply as a cultivator and an artist, but as a 
true philanthrophist, who never wearied in the noble endeavor to win the working 
classes from a love of debasing pleasures to pursuits that ennoble and domesticate 
and cheer the heart of man. Dear old Samuel Broome! Please God, I shall never 
forget him. For four and thirty years he occupied the post of head gardener to the 
honorable society of the Inner Temple, and exerted himself far beyond the ordinary 
obligations of his office in making the great city garden of the temple lawyers a 
place of renown in the annals of English horticulture. He, too, was a typical 
Anglo, but not so fine a man in physique as James. He had but one arm, but he 
had two good eyes and a pair of rosy cheeks and a merry pair of twinkling eyes and 
a perpetually pleased expression of homely content. He was a persistent button- 
holder. Let him get hold of you and your day was gone. He was one of the home- 
spun sort, rich in anecdote, heavily charged with experiences of man and things, a 
keen’ observer, and a rustic wit withal. Dear old Broome, the grave has but lately 
closed over his remains, but his works do follow him. Some fifteen years ago, when 
voyaging up the river Thames, Broome saw in the gardens of Messrs. Colville, an 
unwonted display of flowers, on a bleak November day. His curiosity was aroused, 
and he began to inquire. The result was a grand fit of chrysanthemum fever, which 
lasted to the day of his death, but never hurt him. 

He took to growing the chrysanthemum, of course, and established in the temple 
gardens an annual exhibition, free to all comers, enjoying from the first the liberal 
support of his employees in this ministration to public enjoyment. The temple 
gardens have probably contributed much more toward the present popularity of the 
chrysanthemum than the competitive exhibitions; or if not, they have at least con- 
tributed largely, and Broome was perpetually going about stirring up the people, 
making curious homely speeches in school rooms, and taking plants and flowers with 
him to show the folks how they should be grown. At the risk of being prolix, I 
must here say that there are in London two haunts of lawyers known as “ Temples,” 
and in the garden of the middle temple Mr, Dale has, for many years past, provided 
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a public display of quite a different character to that of Broome. The last-named 
veteran had a long order, filled with the finest show varieties, all correctly labeled 
and covered in, when in flower, with canvass sides and a glass roof. But Mr. Dale 
treated the plant as a strictly out-door or parterre subject, and won golden opinions 
by his gigantic masses of pompones and his great sweeping orders of large and 
small varieties mixed indiscriminately and allowed to weather all storms, so that in 
the event of an early frost his display might collapse at the instant of expected 
triumph; but in a genial season it outshone Broome’s by its vastness and splendor 
and that peculiar charm which all flowers have when displayed in the open air with 
surroundings of green turf and trees still leafy, though deeply tinged with their 
autumnal colors. Friend Dale is hale, and tall and strong; may heaven preserve him 
to us long. We used to meet as three to judge at shows here, there, everywhere; 
now we meet as two, and the tears tremble in our eyes as we shake hands in the 
exhibition tent, for we cannot do so without missing one of the most genial florists 
and generous hearted of men. 

The annual displays in the Temple Gardens have exercised enormous influence in 
extending the sphere of the cultivation of the chrysanthemum. The London exhi- 
bitions, by societies, have done their part. The best house displays are in the gardens 
of thriving tradesmen, who grow collections and contribute to the exhibitions as 
competitors. It would not be fair to you to give particulars of these private collec- 
tions, because this story must have an end, but I should do wrong to history were I 
to omit mention of two special exhibitions of a semi-public nature which have 
co-operated with others in fostering and improving the taste for this flower. In the 
very early days of chrysanthemum growing, Mr. John Salter, of Hammersmith, 
devoted himself to the raising of new varieties as a trade enterprise. When he 
began there might have been five and twenty sorts in cultivation, mostly importa- 
tions from China. When he left off in 1869, there must have been—how many? 
I do not know, for I write this in a place far removed from my books and cannot 
refer to his catalogue for data. But I know that before I broke up my collection I 
had about three hundred varieties, and since then about fifty, mostly of the Japanese 
tasselled class, have been introduced. Mr. Salter appropriated every year a great 
old lean to conservatory to a display of chrysanthemums, which was visited by hun- 
dreds of people, and constituted, during the three or four weeks when the flowers 
were in their prime, a rendezvous for the florists, not of London only, but of all 
parts, for amateurs would come from far north and far south, hundreds of miles, to 
see the flowers. 

The Salters, father and son, were men of rare, good taste, immense experience 
and extensive knowledge, and had the best collection ever formed near London, of 
interesting, hardy plants of all kinds, more especially pyrethrums, pentstemons, 
phloxes, posonies, saxifragas and succulents, and their ‘winter garden,” in which 
the chrysanthemums formed the principal feature,-was always enriched with groups 
of curious and beautiful plants of whatever kind happened to be in presentable con- 
dition in the month of November. It was in this winter garden that Dahlia 
Imperialis first presented its flowers in this country, and from the same place went 
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forth every season to the world at large, a batch of new chrysanthemums, nine-tenths 
of all we now possess having been raised or purchased for sale in the first instance, 
from the raisers, by the Salters. A railway company swallowed up the Hammer. 
smith nursery, and the Salters retired a year ago, greatly to the regret of the London 
florists, by whom they were beloved as men and greatly respected for their horticul. 
tural labors. The other exhibition deserving of mention in this connection is that 
of my friend Mr. Adam Forsyth of Stoke Newington, who holds his ground bravely, 
and is the first trade grower of the day. He, too, has sent out a number of valuable 
varieties, and may claim to rank with distinguished raisers; but I must reveal a 
psychological fact which these two exhibitions made manifest. Fiat Justitia ruat, 
gc. The Salters were raisers and nothing more; they never could, if judged from 
a high floricultural standard, grow a chrysanthemum. Perhaps they never tried. 
Certain it is that they never brought up their plants to sufficient perfection for a 
fair development and a splendid display, so that when visiting their exhibitions one 
could criticise with advantage the characteristics of the varieties, but they never did 
present their visitors with a single example of real specimen growing, and we had to 
go to public exhibitions to see the full capabilities of the flower. On the other 
hand Mr. Forsyth is a cultivator in the highest sense of the word, and a raiser, as it 


were, rather by accident than design. His display consists wholly of grand speci- 


mens; he furnishes the amateur with the model of a perfect plant; he trains and 
trims, and thins and coaxes, and at last puts upon the stage gigantic plants, evenly 
convex in outline like the crust of a pie, with the flowers as symmetrically disposed 


as if put on simply by hand, and averaging four to five feet in diameter. I do not 
pretend to know how you stand in reference to this flower, but I imagine that if we 
could carry over a few of such specimens as Forsyth makes every year, your amateurs 
would be (pardon the vulgarism) flabbergasted. Mr. Ball, of Chelsea, succeeds the 
Salters as a distributor of new varieties, but he makes no exhibition; and whenever 
Forsyth gives up (and may the day be distant), it is not likely he will have a 
proper successor, for the trade growers here fight shy of the flower, except as an 
article of sale, because of the immense amount of labor and the peculiar kind of skill 
required to do it well enough to make an exhibition. But the amateurs kept it going, 
and the societies never flag but increase in number and strength every year, and the 
peculiar adaptabilility of the plant to middle class gardens will insure its continued 
and ever-extending popularity for many a year to come. Perhaps if you sink the 
old ship on account of Alabama claims, we shall forget our flowers in trying to save 
ourselves amid the wreck, but not until some catastrophe strikes at the very founda- 
tion of our social joys shall we cease to dote on this grand autumnal flower. 

During the earlier years of the exhibitions they consisted of chrysanthemums 
only. Nothing else was admitted on any pretense whatever. To whisper of 
expansion was to incur the risk of excommunication from the charmed circle. Yet 


whispers arose, and in spite of the men of one idea, the thip edge of a new wedge 


was deftly driven in, and fruits and ferns were mingled with the flowers. A sort of 


small war was carried on for ten years, but the war is over, peace reigns, and at 
nearly all the shows miscellaneous products are admitted to increase the attraction 
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and the instruction, though, of course, the chrysanthemum is always the piece de 
resistance. Strange to say, Stoke Newington, which laid the first stone, was about 
the last to submit to the crowning of the edifice. But this hyperborean region of 
England’s metropolis has put the lands of the Medes and Persians under foot, and 
jn the beautiful assembly rooms where the shows are now held, fruits make a promi- 
nent feature, and a few ornamental plants of the palmy and ferny kinds, with ele- 
gant odds and ends, are admitted. The best exhibition in the metropolis is that held 
at Brixton, where fruits and fine foliage plants are quarterly presented. The best 
exhibition in all England is that held in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, where, in 
November last, there were upwards of three hundred grand specimen plants, five 
hundred dishes of fruits, and many hundred miscellaneous subjects, such as poin- 
settias, primulas, orchids, ferns and berry-bearing shrubs. One exhibition in London 
made a profound impression on the public mind. It was that held in the Guildhall 
of the city in aid of a charitable fund, in the year 1865. It was a grandaffair. The 
emblems of medieval life brought the grim past face to face with the blooming 
present with its life and bustle, and Godfrey’s Coldstream Band dinned the ears of 
Gog and Magog, while thousands gazed in admiration and wonder on the hundreds of 
magnificent specimen chrysanthemums and cut flowers that overspread the hall and 
made as rich a feast of flowers as‘the most abandoned poet could hope for after prov- 
ing the futility of trusting to faney instead of appealing to fact. Shall we ever 
forget it? I mean “we” of the fancy? No! The tree ferns or pedestals that lined 
the hall on each side were worth a thousand pounds. The chrysanthemums were 
startling in their perfections, even to those who understood them best. Yet there 
was not one penny offered for prizes; it was all done for love and honor and duty, 
and all the profits went in a glorious lump to the charity in behalf of which the 
affair was undertaken. The growers of chrysanthemums are mostly Angles—men of 
fair complexion and sanguine temperament, and nor yet dare we change the spelling 
to make angels of them. But they are good enough for this world according to my 
way of thinking. 

Now let me reveal another psychological curiosity. It is a big task to grow this 
flower as we see it grown, more especially in London, Liverpool and Bristol. Hence 
few professional gardeners can afford the time required to do it justice; hence also, 
perhaps, the reason why we rarely see it in the gardens of the wealthy, or even in 
our first class nurseries, except as an article of sale and not as a subject of display 
Ihave taken careful note of this fact, that no man, however devoted, can keep a top 
place in the exhibitions for more than seven years on an average. Every season 
young stars arise in the firmament, and every season old stars go down. To bring 
the plants up to exhibition pitch, however able, according to the high standard that 
prevails, requires daily devotion the whole year round, but from May to August the 
tax on one’s time is enormous. Upon an average, seven years is as much as a man’s 
brains and fingers can endure of this work. So at least it appears, for the names of 
winning exhibitors come into these ports as new, shine for a few years and then 
pass away; and so on, and so on, like the revolution of the constellations in the 
zodiac, but with this difference, that the old names are replaced by new ones; no 
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man gets up out of his grave to begin the battle again and win afresh the conquests 
of his youth. After about seven years a competitor before the public appears to have 
had enough of it, but he may still plod on at home and enjoy his flowers as household 
pets as long as God spares his hands to train them and eyesight to behold them, and 
his mind to appreciate the beauteous boon of this floral glory of the autumn. 
SHirRLEY H1pBerp, 
desmontipigeician 
Rochester Pippin. 
BY CHARLES DOWNING. 
T the winter meeting of the New York State Horticultural Society in January 
last, there was a plate of seedling apples presented and raised by Jacob Moore, 
of Rochester, N. Y., who said it was a hybrid between Golden Russet of N. Y. and 
Northern Spy, yet it does not seem to partake of either of its parents in appearance, 
but it has the juice and lively refreshing flavor of the Northern Spy. The brittle 
crispiness of the flesh, its juice and fresh, brisk, rich flavor reminds one of the old 
Green Newtown Pippin, as we had it a half century since, and to my taste is the 
best new apple I have seen in a long time. I know nothjng of ‘the habits of the 
tree, but if it proves hardy, healthy, vigorous and productive, and the fruit fair and 
handsome as the specimens presented, it will be a great acquisition to the amateur, 
and also as a market variety for winter use. 


Fruit rather large, roundish oblate, nearly regular; skin smooth, pale greenish 
yellow, shaded with light brownish red in the sun, and sprinkled with a few greenish 
dots ; stalk short and small, inserted in a large smooth cavity, a little greenish ; 
calyx closed; basin medium or rather large, regular; flesh whitish, fine grained, 
crisp, tender, very juicy, with a refreshing vineous flavor, slightly aromatic and rich ; 
core small. ; 
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How to Market Pears. 

N looking through the columns of your beautiful monthly, I have been very much 
| interested in the different articles on the culture of the Pear, and I also learn 
that you, with a number of gentlemen, are growing this fruit largely in the State 
of Delaware; consequently, in a few years, there will be a large quantity of this 
fruit to market. And, as many of those growers are without experience in this line, 
I thought a few suggestions in regard to packages, etc., might not be uninteresting 
to them. 

The present mode of the Delaware growers is to make use of the peach crate and 
baskets, and, I will admit that they are very convenient, but, among the poorest, 
consequently, the dearest packages that can be made use of. 

The crate is one of the worst packages ever made use of, for they expose the fruit 
to all changes; bruises them by coming in contact with the slats, and exposes every 
defect that the fruit possesses, and in addition to this, will not aid the fruit in 
coloring. 

Baskets are worse than the crate, for in handling they become bruised, and, when 
exposed for sale, are open to the handling of every customer, who often find it im- 
possible to resist the temptation to try the quality of a fine ripe one. And even 
frequent handling will soon spoil any choice variety; and where the fruit is so 
exposed, the dealer cannot prevent it. 

Where persons have but a few pears to market, and are compelled to make use of 
the basket, I would suggest to them, that they fill it rounding full, cover with paper, 
then take a little fine hay, which, place upon the top, then draw the cover down tight 
over all and secure it by sewing with a coarse twine. The hay will prove a good pro- 
tector in case the basket is upset or is handled carelessly ; and it will also assist the 
fruit to color. 

In the first place, the pear is a very delicate, tender and valuable fruit, provided 
it is placed in market, sound, perfect in form, bright and beautiful; and in order to 
do that—admitting it is sound and perfect—it must be handled with the greatest 
care, and kept from too much exposure to the atmosphere; for there is no fruit in 
this country so sensitive to changes in the air as the pear, and just here is where the 
difficulty lies in marketing this fruit. 

Therefore, every grower should provide for his use a sufficient number of new half- 
barrels to market his entire crop; for they are considered the best package for this 
fruit, and are used by the largest and most successful growers in this State. Should 
those which have once been used be procured, the greatest care should be used in 
the removal of all dust, or any foreign substance that has a tendency to injure the 
fruit. 

These packages can be ventilated, to suit the judgment or taste of the grower by 
boring a sufficient number of holes in them. The number of holes necessary should 
be governed by the ripeness of the fruit, and the heat of tho weather. 

It may be that the fruit is so green and hard that the owner may desire to hasten 
the ripening process ; in that case, it may be prudent not to ventilate at all. 


The half-barrel has this advantage: that the grower can control the ripening of 
14 
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his fruit, better than in any other package. And, the real beauty of the fruit, after 
the size and perfection is considered, is produced by this sweating process, which 
produces a clearness of the skin which makes them so desirable for first class custom. 
ers, and consequently enhances their value. 

In addition to this, when carefully packed they will bear transportation as well as 
any other mode, and the dealer is enabled to handle them to a better advantage. 

In order to pack in the most approved mode, take out the end you design for the 
bottom ; begin packing by placing the fruit in rows around the bottom, standing it 
on the blossom end. Be careful that this tier is packed tight with a good average 
quality of fruit; when completed reverse the order for the next layer, chambering 
the stems so as to make all tight; then continue to fill in irregularly, until the pack- 
age is full; then, on the top place a few imperfect ones that may be bruised with im. 
punity, pressing the head down on them hard enough to hold the entire contents of 
the package so tight that none of it will move. Nail this head strong, and on the 
other head place the variety, with your initials and the consignee’s address, so it 
may be opened in order to show the fruit to a good advantage. 

Almast any one can succeed, after a few efforts, in becoming a good packer, and I 
would advise young beginners to open the head a few times so they can see the 
result of their labors, and 

“Tf at first, they don’t succeed, 
Try, try again :” 
until they do, for good packing is very necessary to realize good prices. 

In handling this fruit, always avoid breaking the stems, for they add to the 
beauty and value of it. 

There is another very essential point to be observed in packing, and this is, to 
have all the fruit in one package as near one degree of ripeness as possible; then 
part of it will not perish before the other ripens. The grower must also take in 
consideration, the time it takes to get his fruit to market. 

In regard to sorting of qualities of the fruit, I should be governed by the charac- 
ter of it. Ifthe general quality is even in size and of a fair average quality, I would 
reject the culls and make but one quality of the remainder; but should a great differ- 
ence exist, I would make three. And be careful to mark the package showing the 
quality of the contents, so there may be no mistake made in selling. And in the 
invoice that you send, state the number of packages, and the contents. It is a very 
neat plan for growers to procure stencil plates to mark their packages with. 

The pear growers of the Eastern States make use of a tight box with holes in the 
opposite sides large enough for handles; the fruit is carefully wrapped in paper, 
doubtless, for the purpose of safe carriage—to aid the sweating process and hide the 
imperfection of the fruit. 

This fruit is seldom sent to our market until the fruit from the central part of the 
State has been disposed of and the weather is cool. How it would answer for the 
hot months, I cannot say; but, I think this is a much better package than the crate 
or basket. And when the growers cannot procure the half-barrels, I would advise 
them to try these boxes. C. W. IpELL. 
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Profits of Small Fruits. 


An Essay delivered before the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ Society, at 
Chambersburg, Jan. 18th, 1861. 


BY WM. PARRY, OF CINNAMINSON, N. J. 
(Continued.) 
RASPBERRIES. 

HE raspberry, coming next to the strawberry, is a fruit of great excellence, 

usually sells higher than strawberries, and is really worth more to the consumers. 
The fruit is heavier, richer, and will go further as a dessert. There is no waste of 
time and labor in preparing them for use, as the hulls are left on the bushes when 
picking the berries. 

Our markets have not generally been well supplied with raspberries, owing to the 
difficulty in getting hardy varieties that would stand our changing climate; most of 
those that succeeded well in more northern latitudes, and were highly recommended 
for general cultivation, would not carry their foliage through our warm summers; 
and the canes would be injured before the approach of winter ; and whether protected 
or not, they were of but little worth in the spring. 

An erroneous impression has to some extent prevailed, that raspberries which are 
called tender at the North, may do well at the South, without protection. But 
raspberries do better in a cool climate, and many that succeed at the North are of 
no value at the South. 

Although some few native kinds, distinguished by their color as Red, White and 
Black, have been grown time out of mind, it is but recently that much attention has 
been given to growing improved varieties. 


Imported Raspberries. 

For many years strong efforts were made to introduce the fine English and French 
varieties, and to grow seedlings from them, thinking they would be more easily 
acclimated—but with no better results than have followed the foreign gooseberries 
and grapes that have been tried in open field culture. At this time there is no 
foreign variety worth growing in the open field, that is generally adapted to our soil 
and climate. 

The Hornet and Antwerps are berries of superior excellence; and it is to be 
regretted that the locations in which they succeed are so very limited. But when 
all the surrounding circumstances of soil, climate and treatment are exactly con- 
genial, they yield large crops of the finest fruit, which commands the highest price 
in market. 

A fruit grower in Camden, N. J., about three years since had one-eighth of an 
acre, mostly of the Hornet raspberry, which produced three hundred and ‘thirty-six 
quarts, sold at ninety cents per quart, yielding at the rate of two thousand and four 
hundred dollars per acre. The following year the crop was all taken by one dealer, 
at seventy cents per quart. Last year, when I was there to examine the plantation, 
which is much larger now, so that they were picking about one hundred quarts daily, 
the owner informed me that the same person had engaged the crop again at sixty 
cents per quart for the season. That is the only instance in my knowledge of perfect 
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success with the Hornet. Other plantations near by made from the same stock, are 


all failures. 
Native Raspberries, 


Owing to the great difficulty attending the cultivation of foreign varieties as a field 
crop for market, the attention of fruit growers has been turned to the improvement 
of our hardy, native raspberries, of which there are two distinct species: the Rubus 
Occidentalis, which is propagated by the top end of the canes bending over and 
striking root in the ground, forming a new plant, which in turn sends out shoots 
reaching still further from the original stock, and thus in a migratory manner soon 
spreads over a considerable space of land. 

The Purple Cane and Ellisdale are of this order, and the Catawissa to some 
extent ; the White, Yellow or Golden Cap, Golden Thornless, and Cream raspberries, 
also the different varieties of the Black Caps, such as the Doolittle, Miami, McCor. 
mic or Mammoth Cluster, Davison’s Thornless, Seneca, Garden, Great Western, 
Hamilton, Yosemite, Ohio, Canada, and Lum’s Everbearing, and many others of less 
value. 

I have not met with an English variety grown from tips, nor,a black raspberry 
grown from suckers. 

Best Blackcaps. 

The Doolittle and Mammoth Cluster are the most profitable black raspberries with 
which I am acquainted. The former is early, firm, and carries well to market ; the 
latter is larger and later. Both are strong, vigorous growers, hardy and very pro- 
ductive. Having thirty acres of them growing, I have found them to pay well, pro- 


ducing more bushels per acre than corn, with less care and culture—and after being 
once planted will continue for seven or eight years, yielding annual crops without 
renewing. 


Red Varieties. . 

The other species to which allusion was made is the Rubus Strigosus, an upright 
grower, which is increased by suckers from the roots and by planting root cuttings, 
but not from the tips. Our native Red raspberries are all of this class, and seem 
quite local in their habits. Many of the finest will only succeed in certain sections 
where the climate and soil are just suited to their wants. It is sometimes hard to 
account for the conflicting reports made in reference to the same raspberry from 
different sections of our country. 

The Allen, a beautiful and delicious Red raspberry, yields good crops in some 
locations, and from its fine appearance and excellent qualities, always commands a 
high price; yet in other places it would not produce fruit enough to pay for the 
ground occupied. 

The Kirtland, a bright red raspberry, firm, early and very desirable for market, is 
highly spoken of in Northern Ohio, but with me it is worthless; having tried it on a 
variety of soil, from that which is moist and sandy to a rich clay loam, but in all 
cases the greater part of the leaves would fall off before the end of summer; the 
canes would be injured before winter, and they would produce but little fruit the 
next year. The Franconia, Naomi, Clarke, Wauregan, Elm City, Prosser, Red 
Queen, Duhring, Lindsley’s Fastolff Seedling, Downing. Linton, and all of Dr. 
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Brinckle’s choice Seedlings, the celebrated Orange Cushing, Col. Wilder, Cope, 
Vice President French, Walker, Woodward, and others were affected in the same 
way. - Also, the Hornet, Antwerps, Fastolff, Knevett’s Giant, Northumberland, 
Fill-Basket, Rivers’ Large Fruited Monthly, Thunderer, and all other foreign varie- 
ties that I have tried, excepting the Belle d’Fontenay, and that is not of much 
value. 


oe ——_ 


Ever-blooming Roses. 
OLMAN’S Rurai World says, that many persons are disappointed because their 
roses do not bloom constantly all summer, expecting from their title of Perpetual 
that they should do so. 

Now the class of roses, called Hybrid Perpetual or Remontante, is not exactly 
rightly named—that is, they do not bloom perpetually, but only at intervals. They 
bloom full in June, and then give a few scattering blooms along during the summer, 
and a good display again in September, doing better or worse, according as they are 
illy or liberally treated. This class, however, possesses the most brilliant colors, 
largest sized flowers, and fullest and finest shapes, and is deservedly very popular. But 
the true and real ever-blooming roses belong to those classes usually called tender roses 
—the Bengal or China, Tea, Bourbon and Nosiette; these, though more tender, and 
less robust than the other classes, are not absolutely tender, but, in our latitude, by 
selecting the hardier varieties, may easily be preserved through the winters by neces- 
sary protection. 

The simplest and surest method of protecting these classes of roses, is to peg them 
close to the surface of the ground, then cover with a few inches of coarse litter. 
Strawy stable manure is best in our opinion. Throw on a little soil to keep it in 
place, and do not fail to cover the crown of the plant. Even if such manure is drawn 
up around their stems six or nine inches high, the roots and lower branches are 
saved; and if the tops get killed, they can be cut down, and they will bloom as freely 
as though all the top had been saved. This latter plan can only be adopted where 
the plants stand closely together in beds, which indeed is the most effective way to 
grow these as well as the Remontante roses. Beds should be prepared exclusively 
for their benefit, and if the soil is a clay loam, well rotted manure may be added, 
and the beds spaded deeply, raising the surface of the bed a few inches above the 
natural level of the ground, 

The plants of these dwarf growing varieties may be distributed about three feet 
apart over the beds, and a vigorous growth should be kept up by clean culture, stir- 
ring the soil often, top-dressing and digging in annually. 

The following would comprise a dozen good varieties for such a bed; some one 
would choose other varieties, doubtless, but these are believed to be as good as any: 

Hermosa, pink; Duchess de Thuringe, waxy, clear white; Cels, creamy white; 
Gloire de Dijon, blush and yellow; Eugene Beauharnais, deep crimson; Madame 
Breon, very crimson ; Bougere, bronzed rose ; Amie Vibert, pure white ; Daily Pink, 
& profuse bloomer; Agrippina, rich velvety crimson; Triumphe de Luxembourg, 
salmon buff ; Saffrano, fawn color shaded rose. 
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Cranberries on Upland. 


Three or four years ago I transplanted cranberry vines from my meadow to one of 
my gardens, which is pine plain land. They have grown well, and they are now 
loaded with fruit. I had compromised with them ; that if they would come and live 
with me on my land, I would bring them their native soil, so that they would not 
suffer by emigration. I dug channels two feet wide, twenty inches deep, and three 
feet apart. I removed the gravel, and filled the channels with muck from whence 
they were to be taken. I took up the cranberry plants in small clusters, and set 
them deep in their natural element. They appeared to be perfectly contented with 
their new locality. They now occupy one square rod of ground, and they are begin- 
ning to enlarge their borders. I keep this patch clear of weeds. The expense of 


this cranberry square rod was about two days labor of one man, and one days labor 
of one horse. The prospect now is that the cranberries will yearly pay expenses of 
their new settlement. Muck and experiments well directed will prove successful. 
Journal of Agriculture. 


Where do our Flowers come from ? 


Some of our flowers came from lands of perpetual summer, some from countries all 
ice and snow, some from islands in the ocean. Three of our sweetest exoties came 
originally from Peru; the Camellia was carried to England in 1739; and a few 
years afterwards the heliotrope and mignionette. Several others came from the Cape 
of Good Hope; a very large calla was found in ditches there, and some of the most 
brilliant geraniums, or pelargoniums, which are a spurious geranium. The verbena 
grows wild in Brazil; the marigold is an African flower, and a great number from 
China and Japan. The little daphne was carried to England by Captain Ross, from 
almost the farthest land he visited toward the North Pole. Some of these are quite 
changed in form by cultivation; others have become larger and brighter; while 
others despite all the care of the florists and the shelter of hot houses, fall far short 
of the beauty and fragrance of the tropics. 

Among improved ones is the dahlia. When brought to Europe it was a very simple 
blossom, a single circle of dark petals surrounding a mass of yellow ones. Others 
with scarlet and orange petals were soon after transplanted from Mexico, but still 
remained simple flowers. Long years of cultivation in rich soil, with other arts of 
the skillful florist, have changed it to what it now is—a round ball of beauty. 


Orange Blossoms, 
In this country orange flowers are worn by a bride on the occasion of her wedding, 
simply as a fragrant ornament to lend still further grace and beauty to the fair being 
who is about to give herself away for life. In the interior of France, however, these 
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orange flowers are worn as a testimonial of purity, not only of the bride herself, 
but of integrity and morality in the character of her relatives. In certain provinces 
its adornment is considered as a sacred right, obtained by undoubted character, and 
as such proudly maintained. 


Plants for Window Gardens. 

The Country Gentleman recommends the following: There are some few plants 
which will grow and blossom with but little care or attention—but with others con- 
stant care is needful. Among the former class, the Chinese Primrose takes front 
rank. It will continue in bloom from nine to ten months out of the twelve; and its 
pure white or rich pink and crimson flowers are a great ornament. So tenacious of 
life and health is the root, that if planted in cotton wool soaked with water, and not 
allowed to wither for want of moisture, it will put forth its tender blossoms for 
months. It can be thus planted in a china vace or saucer, or in a glass dish, making 
a lovely ornament for a parlor or boudoir table. The cost of it is small; a twenty- 
five cent scrip will procure a fine plant, and its flowers are a certainty. 

The Czar violet blossoms all winter, and perfumes the air with its wondrous fra- 
grance. ‘The flower is single, its color of a light blue, but its sweetness is unsur- 
passed by its sister flowers. ‘ 

The double English violets are of a deep-rich purplish blue, and will bloom for 
several wecks in a shady situation. 

Bouvardias adorn a window garden for many months with a quick succession of 
buds and flowers of a rich coral hue. Bouvardia elegans, a new variety, possesses 
larger flowers, of a trumpet shape, and ripe red hue. Qurs is just bursting into 
bloom, and is very beautiful. 

The begonias are also very desirable, as they push forth clusters of waxen petals 
during all the gloomy winter season. Their glossy foliage is handsome, and they are 
rarely troubled with the pest of insects, which are so pernicious to all window culture 
of plants. 

Belgium daisies are very pretty dwarf plants, and additions to every collection. 

The different varieties of cyclamens are particularly beautiful. The winged 
flowers hover like birds over the dark rich foliage of the plant. 

All the above named plants will rarely fail to produce a good supply of flowers 
without much coaxing, and if we add a few of the variegated foliaged plants—some 
sweet geraniums and several varieties of the gonale tribe, they wiil form a very 
respectable window garden, and not only give great satisfaction to their owner, but 
attract the lingering gaze of every passer by, and give pleasant thoughts to a large 
number of people. 

Gardening in North Caroling, 

A correspondent of Hearth and Home states that the country near Wilmington, 
N. C., is becoming filled up with fine truck farms, One truck farm in particular is 
noticeable for its size. 

Hogg, Cannon & Co., have 15 acres in asparagus; 25 in strawberries; 100 in 
peaches ; 170 in pears; 180 in Concord grapes: 16 in Madeira: 16 in Clinton; 30 
in Hartford; 70 in Mist; and 35 in Scappernong. Another farm belonging to 
Messrs. Willard, has 40 acres in peas and cucumbers, and send forward 40 to 50 
bushels per day. Another farm has 100 acres in peaches; 30 in grapes; 28 in 
strawberries ; 10 in peas ; besides a large area in peanuts, potatoes, &c. The general 
testimony is, that owing to sharp competitors from Norfolk, and the shortness of the 
picking season, the business is very risky and uncertain. The county is better suited 
to sweet potatoes, which can be grown with the greatest ease, The tomato does not 
do well as a market crop, neither grows qs well as farther north; the intense heat 
seeming to interfere with successful transportation. The peach crop near Wilming- 
ton, is not considered certain, owing to some climatic cause. The Concord grape is 
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a general favorite. The Hartford Prolific does not bear the long railroad transport. 
ation. The Mist grape is a hybrid of the Scuppernong, and a bunch grape, has the 
hardiness of the former with vastly more saccharine matter. Its juice makes a heayy 
port, and it is thought that it will yet prove the great wine grape of the south ; good 
wine has been made from it; also from the Concord and Scuppernoug mixed 
together. 

The truck farmers think that with all these risks, the business is still more profita- 
ble than cotton or corn; and with land at five to ten dollars per acre, it is very easy 


to make them pay their way. The great want now is good and regular water commu- 
nication to New York. 


Raspberries for the South. 

** Woodman writes to Hearth and Home that the following are the favorite varie- 
ties: Philadelphia, Mammoth Cluster, Red Antwerp, Purple Cane—he rejects the 
Clarke entirely. Of the Mammoth Cluster he says: ‘* It is the largest, sweetest and 
most abundant of its class; and as a canning fruit, is without a peer. In fact no one 
who has a cultivated taste for raspberry flavor can fail to discover the superiority of 
the black caps over all other kinds for canning.” 


Profits of Market Gardening. 

Mr. J. J. H. Gregory delivered three lectures, recently, at Cornell University on 
‘Market Gardening and Market Farming,’’ in which we are glad to see he gave 
some common sense ideas about the cost and profit of gardening. The expense of 
raising an acre of cabbage, including manure, time, labor, &c., $150; market value 
of the crop, $300; gain, $150. An acre of onions cost $260; price $500; gain, 

240. Squashes cost per acre, $140; price $180; gain, $40. ‘* Market farming 
must be carried on within twenty miles of the city. Ten acres is enough for a farm, 
five for a gardener. More is gained by cultivating one acre well, than two acres 
half as well. He must carry his own produce to maket in his own wagon. The 


ground must be fairly stuffed with manure. Two crops must be cropped off the 
same ground year after year. Hot beds are absolutely necessary, and incessant care 
is unavoidable. It is a business that requires capital, energy and hard work, both 
early and late. Small gardeners will often make their land pay $500 to $1,000 


er acre annual income ; but the average farmer can hardly hope to get more than 
$100 to $150. 


Useful Hints to Fruit Growers. 

The following hints are given in the Country Gentleman by J. D. Jones, Jr.: 
1. To Prevent the Dropping off of Grapes.—Make a circular incision in the wood, 
cutting away a ring of bark about the breadth of the twelfth of an inch. The wood 
acquires greater sizc about the incision, and the operation accelerates the maturity 
of the wood, and that of the fruit likewise. The incision should not be made too 
deep, and farther than the bark, as it will spoil both the wood and fruit. 

2. To Protect Grapes from Wasps.—Plant near the grapes some yew trees, and 
the wasps will so far prefer the yew tree berries as wholly to neglect the grapes. 

3. To Preserve Plants from Frost.—Before the plant has been exposed to the sun, 
or thawed, after a night’s frost, sprinkle it well with spring water, in which sal- 
ammoniac or common salt has been infused. 

4, To Destroy Moss on Trees.—Remove it with a hard scrubbing brush in Febru- 
ary and March, and wash the trees with cow-dung, urine and soap-suds. 

5. To Prevent the Blight or Mildew from injuring Orchards.—Rub tar well into 
the bark of the apple trees, about four er six inches wide, round each tree, and at 
about one foot from the ground. This effectually prevents blight, and abundant crops 
are the consequence. 

Epitor1aL Notse.—This tar remedy is good for borers, worms or insects around 
the trunk of the tree, but is not always a sure cure for the blight. No experienced 
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horticulturist can recommend one sure plan beyond that of repeatedly cutting back 
the parts affected by the blight. Root pruning is often successful. 


Forcing Strawberries. 

C., of Burlington, N. J., would like to know how to force strawberries under glass, 
and which berry answers best for this purpose? The management will vary much 
with circumstances, with the amount to be raised, and the degree of earliness 
desired. We shall describe briefly the simplest mode, where a small supply for a 
family is wanted. The plants should be potted soon after the out-door bearing s¢a- 
son, or when the runners begin to form. One year plants are sometimes employed, 
but the best are those obtained by causing the new plants from the runners to form 
in the pot. ‘Take small pots, fill them with a fine and rich compost, made of pulver- 
ized turf or leaf-mold with some sand as its nature may require, and fourth, of fine 
old manure, cow manure being best. The compost should have been previously 
worked over in a thorough manner. Sink these pots to their rims in or near the 
strawberry beds when runners are forming, so that the new plants may be made to 
root in the pot, nipping off the outer runner, and cutting off the inner when the 
roots are formed. Then place the pots on bricks where worms cannot enter from 
below. As the plants grow larger, remove them to larger pots, without breaking the 
ball of soil. Water enough to keep them in a good growing state. Before winter, 
remove to a warm, well lighted cellar, and water as sparingly as a proper condition 
of the plants will admit, so as to make a season of rest. If tobe forced in a hot- 
bed, place them there as soon as it is ready for them ; if in a green-house, it should 
be as low as may be, and the plants near the glass, where the warmer air rises. 
They should now be well watered, but not water-soaked. Do not water them while 
in bloom, when the anthers are bursting, and keep the temperature uniform. The 
crop should be thinned early, if it sets very thick, The flavor is always less high on 
forced plants, and the highest flavored sorts should therefore be selected.—Country 
Gentleman. 

Experiments in the Destruction of the Oyster Shell Bark Louse, 

In a communication from J. W. Robson to the Jo Davies County Horticultural 
Society, we find some unusually valuable ideas of what will and what will not destroy 
the oyster shell bark louse, which is such a pest upon our apple trces. 

One day, he says, ‘“‘ while cleaning a white-fish barrel, we thought we would try 
fish brine. Having a young Rawle’s Janet apple tree, close at hand, completely 
covered with lice, we began experimenting, taking a common wooden pail, and filling 
it with boiling water, dissolving therein one pint of brine. When sufficiently cool 
to handle, we syringed the infected tree, thoroughly drenching every branch and 
twig. 

Barly next spring, on close examination, we found every insect dead and the scale 
dry and shriveled up ; placed under the lens of a powerful microseope, they presented 
the appearance of half burnt chips of wood. Other applications since then have 
proved quite successful. 

Those who have made this insect a study, know that the young are hatched about 
the latter end of May, or first week in June, being earlier or later according as 
the season is earlier or later. Immediately on issuing from under the scale they 
commence their upward march toward the ends of the shoots, never making a retro- 
gade movement unless in case of storms, when they face right about and seek the 
cover of the old scales. Their ability to move continues only for a few days, when 
they lose their legs and tails, assuming the scale-like form, and become a fixture on 
the shoots. 

During the last week of May, 1868,:the young brood began to move, and in greater 
numbers than in previous years, so numerous that the shoots appeared to the naked 
eye as if sprinkled with fine particles of corn meal. Anxious to try the fish-brine’ 
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cure, we syringed a large tree with two pailsful. It took two minutes by the watch, 
Result: every louse was killed, and so was every leaf and every green shoot and 
apple on the tree. 

The second mixture tried was half a pint of common salt to a pail of water, 
Result : the insect lived, but leaves and shoots were destroyed. 

The third and last mixture was a quarter of a pound of whale oil soap, dissolved 
in the same quantity of water. Time expended in syringing, two minutes. Result: 
death to the insect, health and vigor to the tree, and a handsome and abundant crop, 

Before closing we will mention a fact which we noticed last year, which, perhaps, 
will be interesting to entomologists. While looking at the movements of the young 
lice through a powerful magnifying glass, we discovered a round shaped, black lady 
bug, with four distinct white spots on the back, feeding upon the young lice, com. 
pletely cleaning the shoot as it went along. Farmers, spare every one of them, for 
they are our best friends. 

Notes for Cottage Gardeners. 

Verbenas.—The Ruralist says: ‘Towards the latter part of summer, if your 
plants show signs of giving out, give them a moderate pruning, and mulch them to 
the depth of two inches with spent hops. This mulching process will be very bene- 
ficial if commenced early in the season, especially when there is prospect of dry 
weather. In getting up a collection confine yourself to a limited number of varieties, 
let these be the very best. Ball of Fire, Pink Gem, Radiant, King of Whites, 
Venus, Gigantic Celestial Blue, Scarlet Circle, William Dean, Sunbeam and 
Saladesi, the latter really superb.” 


Lists of Roses, 
The Ruralist also mentions the following : 
Tea Roses—Gloire de Dijon, Sombreuil, Marshal Neil, Madame Brevay and 


Devoniensis. 

Noisette Roses—America, Washington, Woodland, Margarette, Pellenburg, per- 
fectly hardy and profuse bloomers. 

The Remontante or Hybrid Perpetual, are generally exceedingly hardy, many of 
them being first class bloomers although shy. Among the best of the well known 
older varieties, are the following: Victor Verdier, Maurice Bernardin, Count 
Cavon, Cardinal Patrojii, Gen. Washington, Madame Victo Verdier, Giant des 
Battailles, Madame Mason, Jules Margotten, Princess Mathilde, Leon Verges. 

The Bourbon class is undoubtedly the best for small collections, as they are hardy, 
and, with few exceptions, are constant bloomers. The following are hard to excel: 
Hermosa, Omer Pasha, Souvenir, Malmaison, Imperatries, Eugenie, Countess de 
Brabant, Mme Bosanquet and George Peabody. 


; Keeping Qualities of Grapes. 

The Fruit and Wine Reporter says, there is a great difference in varieties for 
winter keeping. The very early sorts are, in general, poor keepers. Hartford and 
Adirondacs are examples of the earliest, and both are transient. The Delaware may 
be kept for a while with considerable ease, but it soon loses character. The Concord 
is, perhaps, the shortest lived of all. Its thin and tender skin will hardly suffice to 
carry it to market in presentable condition, and frequently cracks on the vines. A 
tough skin and bunches not too compact, are excellent qualifications. The Isabella 
is supposed to be a good keeper, but it too often loses its flavor after a few weeks, 
particularly if allowed to become dead ripe, as it did last fall. Wherever the 
Catawba perfects itself, it is a safe variety for winter keeping. The Iona is one of 
the best also. It retains it spiritus vinus flavor fora long time. The Israella is 
said to keep well by those who have tested it. 

Some of Rogers’ Hybrids promise to be exceedingly valuable in this respect, No. 
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1 keeps well and seems to improve in quality. Some of the black varieties such as 
4, 19 and 43, have succeeded well with me. Among the reds, No. 15 and Salem 
seem to equal or surpass all others. Salem is much the best quality; and to the 
majority who eat it, not surpassed by any other variety. Fruit of this, gathered in 
September, is still in perfect condition, and promises to: continue throughout the 
winter. 


Culture of the Camellia Japonica. 


The Camellia is generally propagated by single cuttings, which, when two or three 
years old, are strong: enough to be grafted or inarched with double varieties. Graft- 
ing or inarching is done in spring, before the plants commence growing. To insure 
success in growing good plants they should first be trained with a single stem and 
shortened back so as to make side shoots from the stem. Continue growing by keep- 
ing the leading shoot in advance of the others, so as to form a pyramidal shape. As 
they advance in growth shorten all straggling shoots which get beyond the proper 
limit. To encourage growth the plants ought to be put in a warm house where there 
is a little moisture. Old plants which are required to bloom early, should be treated 
in the same manner and kept in the house until they have set their buds. At all 
times they require a liberal supply of water, and should be shaded from the sun, as 
every cultivator well knows that the leaves of Camellias are more or less liable to be 
blotched and burned with the sun’s rays if not protected. Camellias do not require 
heat after having set their buds, only sufficient to keep them from being injured by 
severe frost. It is not advisable at any time to go to extremes, but there are no 
plants in cultivation which sooner feel the effocts of sudden extremes than Camellias 
advanced in bud. Excessive dry heat at night, or cold rushes of air during the day, 
will go hard with their constitutions, and cause them to drop their buds like hail- 
stones. 

There are, also, other kinds of extremes which are alike injurious to these plants, 
such as over-watering and under-watering, stoppage of drainage, over-potting and 
pot bound. The plants which have been over-watered should be turned out of the 
pot, all the sour soil removed from the ball without injuring the plants, re-potted and 
put into a close house until they commence growing again at the roots. Plants 
which have suffered through being under-watered, should be immersed in a pail of 
water until the roots and ball get a thorough soaking. Plants with the drainage 
stopped should also be taken out of the pot and re-potted in a well drained pot. Pot 
bound plants should have the ball reduced, if practicable, and re-potted in a pot a 
size larger. All plants of Camellias should be potted after blooming, and immedi- 
ately placed in a warm, moist house to make their growth, and syringed over with 
water in the evening. When old plants are potted in a good compost, they will not 
require re-potting for four or five years. Top-dressing or watering them occasionally 
with weak manure water, will be beneficial if the plants become infected with brown 
seale and are dirty. Sponge the leaves with soft soap and water. Thin off the buds 
when the size of a pea, where they are too numerous.—J. E. Booth, in Farmer’s 
Union. 

Summer Pruning. 

If we desire to improve the form of a fruit tree and get rid of some of the super- 
fluous wood, we should prune in winter; but if we desire fruit and a perfectly healed 
stump, we should prune from the fifteenth of June to the twentieth of July. We 
have done this often with the happiest results. The fruit-buds form after this, and 
the operation suddenly cutting off its growth, produces buds; while the winter or 
early spring pruning will produce only wood. 

In pruning ornamental trees in midsummer, the bark, instead of receding from 
the stump, grows over it, and in a few ycars will completely cover it and make a 
perfect amputation. 


This pruning is done when the tree is taking its midsummer siesta, and then wakes 
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up refreshed for another start, and the bark gradually steals over the stump as if 
ashamed of the shabby-loooking exposure. 

When the tree is in full leaf, and presents its full form to us, we can see exactly 
where the pruning should be done, in order that while the over-growth may be 
removed, the symmetry of the tree may be preserved. Especially is midsummer 
pruning to be preferred, first, to produce buds on fruit-bearing trees as before stated; 
and second, when large limbs are to be removed.—Philadelphia Press. 


Dr. Ball, of Kansas, says that trees which expend all their forces in the produc. 
tion of wood can produce little or no fruit. Indeed, it is not possible for any tree to 
produce fruit germ, and not again in some way disorganize it, unless the wood growth 


shall cease in time for the leaves to elaborate food enough to grow both leaf and 
fruit the following year. 


Strawberries--How many Quarts per Acre? 


Few persons are aware of the immense yield of the Strawberry plant under high 
culture. We have frequent reports of crops ranging from 4,000 to 6,000 quarts per 
acre, and we are informed that a Mr. G. H. Baker, of [llinois, produced 200 bushels 
of Wilson’s Albany Strawbezry on one acre, giving him a clear profit of $1,500, 
We read also in a northern magazine that Mr. Augustus Parker, of Grove Hill Ave. 
nue, Boston, picked 4,800 quart boxes of the same variety from one acre and a half 
of ground. We have no reason to call in question these and siniilar cases, but, at 
the same time, it should be understood that they are extreme cases, and not to be 
looked upon as a fair representation of the results generally attained. We quote 
them to show the possibilities of Strawberry culture under the most favorable condi- 
tions. We have not the slightest doubt but that 6,000 quarts have been produced 
in our own neighborhood—on Charleston Neck, for instance, but should consider 
half that quantity a very satisfactory crop, and feel sure that it can be easily attained 
with Wilson’s Albany, and, perhaps, with other varieties.—Rural Carolnian. 

Eprtror1aL Note.—The average production of Strawberries per acre, in Dela- 
ware, Maryland and New Jersey, is but 1,500 quarts per acre. This is true of large 
plantations for market purposes ; but where only a small piece of ground, one to two 
acres is planted, the yield is often doubled, because the land is better cared for, bet- 
ter tilled, and more amply manured. It is a good rule worth laying down in staw- 
berry culture, that if all the manure and one-half the labor were concentrated upon 
half the space, the product would be doubled, and the expense of culture would be 
much less. It should be the desire of growers not to get more land, but to put more 
manure upon the land they already cultivate. 

We doubt if 6,000 quarts, per acre, were ever obtained upon the same land two 
seasons in succession, or in average market plantations. 


Quinces, 


An Ohioan, who has three-fourths of an acre of quince orchard—from which last 
year he sold 300 bushels of first class fruit, spades the ground in spring and scatters 


a peck of coal ashes around each tree, also a quart of salt, and another quart when 
the quinces are half grown. 


Topping Strawberries. 


A Chicago editor has taken particular pains to learn from commission men the use 
of topping out berries, with the following results. It does not pay to put selected 
berries on top of each box. It does pay to turn the hull down so that the face of 
the top of the box presents an unbroken field of red. Leaves on the top of boxes 
are a positive detriment, they heat and rot the berry and do not help the sale. 
Everything that has a tendency to improve the attractiveness of the box, berries or 
crate, helps the sale, 
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* Consolidation. 


The Western Pomologist and the Western Gardener have been consolidated, the 
combined paper being published by Mark Miller, Des Moines, Iowa, with Dr. J. 
Stayman and Dr. Wm. M. Hously, both of Leavenworth, Kansas, as associate editors. 

We are sorry to miss the face of the Western Gardener, as we had taken quite a 
liking to it; yet the Western Pomologist has so good a corps of contributors it will 
be a beneficial centering of horticultural interests. 


The Gardener’s Soliloquy. 


To sow? or not to sow ?—that is the question, 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The greatest torment of a gardener’s life 

In poring yearly through “‘ fat catalogues,”’ 

Or to take means by popping them, when sent, 

Into the waste basket,—to be looked to 

No more ; and, by doing so, to say we end 

The thirst for new and special nevelties 

That flesh is heir to. ’Tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To grow? to sow? 

To grow? perchance to cram our beds and borders 
With useless rubbish—ay! there’s the rub! 

For to pick out the best of the trade lists, 

Full of ‘“ ennobled roots,’”’ and “ improved seeds ”’ 
Must give us pause. There’s the respect 

That raisers have for their own progeny ; 

For who would bear to look o’er all the lists 

Now daily sent to gardeners and employers, 

** Descriptive guides ’’ ‘‘ Vade mecums,”’ ‘ Little books,” 
For teaching when to sow, transplant and reap, 

When he himself might the commotion end 

By never reading them? Who would yearly bear 

To sow the good old seeds of former lists ? 

But that the thoughts of something after seed-time— 
That the ‘‘ ringleaders,” ‘‘ gems,” and “ first crop” peas, 
New brocolis, kales, French beans, and cauliflowers, 
Might not turn out so profitable or early 

As the well-tried old sorts, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather grow the seeds we have 

Than order others. that we know not of. 


W T., in Gardener’s Weekly Magazine. 


Pears near Montreal. 


In a report made to the Montreal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, by Mr. 
John Archbold, that gentleman states that the following varieties are the twelve best 
adapted to the climate of the Island of Montreal, viz.: Summer Doyenne, Dear- 
born’s Seedling, Beurre Goubalt, as dwarfs; Bartlett and Bonchretien, either as 
dwarfs or standards; Flemish Beauty, as a standard only; White Doyenne, Glout 
Morceau, Belle Lucrative, and Kinsessing. as dwarfs ; Oswego Beurre, as standard ; 
Onondaga, as standard or dwarf; and Vicar of Winkfield, as dwarf. He adds that 
the Beurre d’Anjou is a very fine pear, but does not seem to be hardy on the quince 
stock. 

Mr. James H. Springle reports the following summer varieties, viz.: Doyenne 
d’Ete or Summer Doyenne, Osband’s Summer, and Tyson, as hardy and coming into 
bearing early, and recommends that they should be grown on the pear stock. As 
Autumn sorts, he names the St. Ghislain, Beurre d’Amalis, Belle Lucrative, Flemish 
Beauty, Louise Bonne de Jersey, White Doyenne, and Oswego Beurre ; and says 
they are hardy, and the fruit of the finest quality. These French sorts seem better 
adapted to that climate than many of the finer American varieties, such as the 
Seckel, Kinsessing, Sheldon, etc. Of these, he says, the White Doyenne and 
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Louise Bonne de Jersey will do well on quince*stocks. For winter sorts, Mr, 
Springle recommends the Lawrence and the Glout Morceau. He adds that he has 
fruited in his experimental garden, during the last twenty years, upwards of three 
hundred varieties of pears on both quince and pear stocks, and his experience has 
been that, with few exceptions, the quince stock in the climate of Montreal will not 
cause the tree to bear fruit earlier than those grafted on the pear stock ; and that 
it is also a fact that many varieties of pears which do well on the quince stock else. 
where, make in that climate such a strong succulent growth that the wood never 
ripens, and is mostly killed the following winter. He also states that he could have 
given a longer list of varieties suitable for the climate, and also a number of seed. 


lings of both apples and pears of great merit, but that he has confined his remarks 
to the twelve best sorts. 


One Way to Grow Strawberries Successfully. 


John Ford, a very successful strawberry grower of Detroit, Michigan, raises 
abundant crops for the Detroit market. He plants in drills or rows, three feet 
asunder ; plants one foot asunder in the rows. He does not expect a crop the first 
season, but allows the young plants to take root and grow together in the rows, 
forming a mass of plants about a foot wide. The intervals between the rows are 
kept clean with the cultivator. He gets a splendid crop the second year, and when 
it is gathered the plants are turned down with the plow, and the ground prepared for 
some other kind of crop. He does not keep the strawberries in the same ground for 
more than two seasons.— Western Rural. 


Close Pruning. 


We find it to pay in our own orchard, and trim our pear bark yearly to a foot or 


less of the new growth. 
Mr. Saunders, of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, who has hitherto 


not believed in pruning at all, now we hear has at last concluded to trim his trees 
more or less regularly. 


The Flemish Beauty Pear. 


This variety is now declared to be the only variety recommended for general trial 
and cultivation in Minnesota. 


Dwarf Pears. 


The Germantown Telegraph says “‘ dwarf pears’’ are all at this day that we ever 
claimed for them, and we should not dream of possessing a garden without them. 
Where room is scarce we should grow dwarfs exclusively, and even where room is 
unlimited we should have some dwarfs. If any doubter could have visited our garden 
premises last autumn, he would have witnessed a pomological sight as to cause him 
to raise up his hands and eyes in wonder and apologize for his ignorance on the spot. 


We may add, parenthetically, that we prune our dwarfs excessively, from compul- 
sion, not choice. 


The Curculio Mastered at Last. 


The following is one of the most sensible plans of killing the Curculio that we 
have yet seen, even better than the jarring process in some respects, being much 
easier ; still that should not be omitted. We quote from the Ohio Farmer: 

“For many years past the Curculio has been an almost unconquerable enemy of 
the fruit grower, and not a few have cut down their plum trees as cumberers of the 
ground, not receiving any return from them. I have remaining a few nice trees, 
left standing for ornament and shade, and year after year these trees have bloomed 
and set full, but in spite of every effort, until the present season, not a quart of 
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fruit was received. While the trees were in full bloom last spring, my wife deter- 
mined to try an experiment upon one of them, which she did, and it resulted more 
favorably than could have been expected. 

Early every morning, while in full bloom, corn meal was strewn over the ground 
beneath the branches, and the whole flock from the poultry yard at once set to 
work to gather up the particles of grain. The ground was daily thoroughly scratched 
over, and meal, insects, and everything to the fowls edible gathered up. Later in 
the season a brood of chicks were cooped beneath the tree, and the operation of sow- 
ing meal still continued. This operation was not omitted for a day from the time 
of the putting forth of the trees until the plums were beyond the reach of the little 
ests. 
, Now, for the result: This tree, and this alone, was loaded with fruit, to the per- 
fect amazement of all who saw it. It was literally covered with fruit, as perfect as 
could be desired. So heavily were the limbs laden that props had to be used all 
around the tree. I really believe there were more and better plums upon this single 
tree than all the township, and I am also disposed to say, all of the county. 

Not a plum matured on any other tree on my premises, and all are of the same 
variety as the one saved. 

I would earnestly urge a trial of this method by all who have fruit trees. It will 
certainly be continued by me, as I believe it to be a specific against the ravages of 
insects. 


Cultivated Blueberries. 


A correspondent of the Farmers’ Union, Minn., says: ‘‘ Some three years ago I 
set out a few blueberry bushes in my garden. They have brought forth fruit ever 
since, are exceedingly hardy and bid fair to be a success. Why not raise them in all 
the gardens ? They were taken up and transplanted with the sod on their roots.” 


Belle de Fontenay Raspberry, 


Dr. Hull says that he planted 500 plants of this variety in the spring, and they 
spread, by the next year, to 1,200 ; and gathered from them upwards of 1,200 quarts 
in one year, only about quarter of which were grown on the old canes at the usual 
raspberry season. The heaviest yield, on the new canes, was usually between the 
middle of August and the 10th of September. He thinks that ever bearing varieties 
will never become popular on account of the trouble to remove the sucker, and the 
necessity of stirring the soil weekly. 


Fine Vegetables. 


The Prairie Farmer says that for special excellence, the following are note worthy : 

Bergen Cabbage, the most tender and excellent of all. Cook’s Favorite Tomato; 
White Japan and Skillman Netted Melons; Black Spanish and Ice Cream Water- 
melons. 


Miller and Hayes’ New Catalogue, 


Mr. Ch. H. Miller, of Philadelphia, and Mr. ©. P. Hayes, formerly connected 
with Henry A. Dreer, have formed a co-partnership for the purpose of devoting 
special time to landscape gardening, laying out of suburban places, flower gardens, 
&e., combining with it the business of florists and gardeners. Their new catalogue 
contains a large variety of ornamental plants and flowers. Address is 5,774 Ger- 
mantown avenue. 
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Guano for Strawberries. 


The Observer says: ‘ Let the guano be put into an old barrel, with some stable 
manure, then add water sufficient to leach out the soluble elements of fertility, which 
should be applied with a watering-pot. It will produce an abundant crop of berries,” 


The Scarlet Bouvardia. 


S. O. J., in answer to a question in the New England Farmer, about the success. 
ful cultivation of this Scarlet Bouvardia says: We have not always been successful 
in the culture of the Scarlet Bouvardia. It will not thrive in the dry, heated tem. 
perature of our common sitting rooms, but, like the verbena, requires a cool, moist 
atmosphere, and a rich, loamy soil with a mixture of sand, at least a quarter of the 
whole bulk of the soil. It is, also, like the verbena, subject to the ravages of the 
aphis, which injure its growth and beauty. This season we had procured a fine 
variety, the Bouvardia Elegans, which is a‘ novelty,” and has much larger clusters 
of flowers, of a brighter and clearer shade, and far handsomer than the species usually 
grown. In December, it was growing beautifully, the sandy, rich loam, and the 
cooler situation, were doing their work, and it had four beautiful clusters of buds 
beginning to show their rich scarlet tint. But they were covered with green flies in 
all stages of life. Their presence was not to be endured—a warm water bath must 
be given them! So we prepared it, but the morning was chilly, our fingers were 
cold, and the result was, the bath was too warm for the health of the plant. All the 
green aphides were killed ; so, also, were all the beautiful buds and leaves ! 

The plant still survives, and is now recovering from its hot bath. Not an aphis 
has dared to show its wings, and green leaves now promise a wealth of buds. We 
hope that ‘‘ Constant Reader”’ will profit by our experience, and will give her plant 
a cool temperature, and a cool bath, and a rich, sandy home. If watered once a 
week with guano water, it will flourish more luxuriantly. 


= 


Editorial Notices. 


Did our readers notice that our last number reached the good round figure of 
Three Hundred, and that we are now on the march with the first number of a new 
hundred? Amid so many failures and changes in horticultural journalism, it is grati- 
fying to find The Horticulturist just as successful after twenty-five years of varied 
life, as it was when first started. 


Forest Trees. 


In answer to inquiries, we would say that Bryant’s new book of ‘* Forest Trees for 
Shelter, Ornament and Profit,” will be issued from our office, and ready for sale, 
September first. We want agents everywhere in the West to canvass for it. 


Change of Firm. 


The firm of Henderson & Fleming has been dissolved, and a new one has been 
formed of Peter Henderson & Co., admitting as partners, his son, Alfred Henderson 
and William Carson. The new location is at 35 Courtlandt street, New York. The 
younger members of the firm start under excellent auspices, having so excellent and 
well known a pilot at their front as Peter Henderson. The new location is very 
convenient to visitors from New Jersey; and, in fact, easily reached from all parts 
of the city. 





